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PWLL CARADOC, 
Tas delightful and truly romantic water-fall 
is in the parish of Llanwnws, about ten miles 
—* A crate in a southerly direction; 
heightens considerably the 
and rugged scenery which almost en- 
— it. 
“ Not Lucedemou charms me 
Than hgh Albana's airy walls, 
Resounding with her water-falls,” 
Wales has to boast of many other terrific 
cataracts, and among them may be mentioned 





CARDIGANSHIRE. 


the ‘Falls of Park Mawe, in Caernarvon- 


shire, situate about a mile and a half from 


pi e Nant, or di- 
vided in ite 'fall over an almost smooth —* 
cular rock of above a pagent 


— 


“ In two impetuous torrents down the steep 


It thundering shoots, and shakes the country round.” — 





‘HARLECH CASTLE, MERIONETHSAIER, 


Is seated upon.a * ae 
of Caernarvonshire ca od einen 
left of Cardigan Bay. Ts wes built by Edward 
the First, about 1280, and is a noble square 
building, with a round tower at eack.corner, 
and one on each side * entrance, with ele- 
VoL. xxxiv. 


r 


turrets, similar to those at Conway. and 
oe It was im) le on the side 
next the sea, and, on the 
a prodigious foes, out with i 
and expense in the solid rock; it bid defiance 
to all assailants. 


. 20. 
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This fortress was —— [1468] by 
dd ap Jefan ap Einion, a staunch friend 
of the House of Lancaster, and distinguished 
as much by his valour as the manliness of his 
It was besieged by William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, a maroh through the 
heart of the rugged country, attended by in- 
credible difficulties; for, in some parts, the 
to. climb, in others, to 
s down the rocks: and at 


soldiers were obl 





* — —8 


3 when the 

ert. told 

{ “his ‘life in- 

of toh of the Wel or that he 
would assuredly replace Dafydd-in-the castle. 


This noble speech had the desired effect; but 
Sir Richard afterwards 
employment. 

arlech Castle more than once 


masters d the civil wars. It was well 
defended by Major Hugh Pennant, until he 
was deserted by his men; and taken [March, 


1647] by General Mytton, Mr. William Owen 
being governor, and the whole garrison con- 
sisted but of twenty-eight men. This was 

the last fortress in NorthWales which held 
out for the king; and is also said to have 
been the last in Britain which maintained 
its integrity to the House of Lancaster. 


THE SABBATH BELLS. 
Tue —7 beile, the Sabbath bells, 
They call us uow to | er; * 
And bork, the Jubilate wells 
Jehovah everywhere. 
The Sabbath bells, the 5*8* bells, 


— 


hati ee Saath Yel 
How many hearts that 
In cities pen and gloomy col, 
And hail this day. 
ihe taney ests 
ving Soke and woody dels, 
es and home. 
The Sabbath bells, the Sabbath belle, 
BEA, pose, the outh, old age, 
List to the book ——— 
One thought should all engage. * 
a. 
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received no other. 
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THE ROCKET. 
A morta. was the rocket’s sire, 
A lowly child of earth ; 
—* the rocket its parent fire, 
spurned its humble birth. 
he gazed on the starry host of heav'n, | 
* they blazed not as he, B 4 
And yet not to him was a dwelling giv'n I 
Iu the azure canopy. of | 
Then he forth from his earthly couch, six 
Aid tet tho the pie of i “7. 
he swore the skies he'd touch, 
And shine the brightest | 2 Ww 
But he soared in his the ra 
Laake — 7 
And ec! he fled so close a blaze, 
Aud hid his face on earth. — 
And so'ambition works with men, An 
oy aly sheets Coun? they moist ll bgain, Pe 
7 — too high for Ui 3 8 
E. M. Th 
* 
To 
HISTORY OF THE GENDARMERIE. Fro, 
TOY 
Tae Gots company w hose duty consisted in stric 
iby night, ‘was instituted in teok 
e time ot “the 3- continued by the nirt) 
Gauls ; adopted by the of the Franks, te ha 
and maintained under all the wars and dis- tude: 
turbauces of the feudal times. From the ment 
— period, the Guet appears to have con- su 
seed pers of citizens, farnished by the 
Prevét the companies of merchants and custo: 
artizans, and ly of men appointed by the of bo 
king, the number of whom amounted to forty- prece 
six; namely, twenty being mounted, and to hor 
twenty-six onfoot. In 1559, the Guet Royale, Christ 
or company of guards, appointed by the king, it was 
was limi by edict, to two hundred and comm 
forty men. ; and the Guet Assis, co of obsole 
armed citizens, and so called "because ey Int 
merely acted as sentinels, and did not go the court, 
rounds, was abolished; but, i in estes the Guet of car 
Royale having shared ‘the came fate, the guard ¢ 
of Paris was exclusively entrusted to the citi- Boris 
zens. In 1563, the Guet Royale was again at pre: 
established, and the company of citizens dis- Am 
banded. Krom this period. until. the first | a foc 
year of the revolution; the constitution of the court j 
Guet Royale remained: unaltered, except in dale h 
number, it having been increased in proportion before 
to the wants of: It was dissolved 80- alec 
— but as soon daies o 
a firm and regular government had suc- of thes 
cea to the dlorder of the revolution, tho sing a 
Gendarmerie. was. re-established. Napoleon gentlen 
paid onpocial attention tothe formation of this him an 
; the men being selected: chiefly from decenti 
the veterans of his army ; and, as they were “The 3 
well paid and admirably equipped, there was tories 
not in any country a finer body of men than ancesto1 
the Gendarmerie. Cheval. Tho origin of the lapse oꝛ 
Gendarmerie, and of the National Guard, may not’ ver 
be thus early traced to the Guet. cha 
W. G. C. dedly ‘fi 
* olden 
actly su: 











































CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND 
AMUSEMENTS. 
BY J. D. LOCKWOOD, F.N.S. 
(Concluded from page 408.) 
Barnaby Googe, in his translation of 
“ Naogeorgus,” which contains an account 
of Christmas and its usual festivities in the 
sixteenth century, has the following verses:— 
“* Three masses every priest doth sing upon that solemn 
With oferings unto every one, that sv the more may 
Thi done, « wooden chile én cloutes is on the alter 
set, 
About the whiche, both boyes and gyris do daunce and 
And Ciions sing in seof Chryste; and for to 
organ annswere every verse with sweet and 
sulemne cheare. 
The priests do rore aloud. and round abeut the 


parents stand 
To sea the sport, and with their voyce do help them 
and theire hand.” 


From this we may see that they were not, in 
strictness, particular whether the carols par- 
teok of the nature of songs or hymns. Solemn 
mirth, if such a term may be allowed, appears 
te have been the chief object of their solici- 
tude: the “ woodden childe in cloutes” here 
mentioned is, of course, the infant Saviour, 
su to be in swaddling clothes. 
© same quaint author mentions another 
custom in vogue at the same time: the youth 
of both: sexes used, on the three Thursdays 
preceding the nativity, to go about from house 
to house, at the doors, and singing 
carols. is is a German custom; 
it was practised in England at one period very 
commonly, and in some parts is yet scarcely 


ob 

In the Christmas feasting kept up at 
court, amongst the nobility, the singing 
of carols always constituted an important 
of the ceremonies of the day; and 
istmas-eve was invariably celebrated, as 

at present, with much mirth and festivity. 
Among the regulations for duly conducting 

a feast of this description at one of the inns of 
court in the fourth year of Elizabeth, Dug- 
dale has given the following:—“ At night, 
before supper, are revels and dancing; and 
8o- also, after supper, during the twelve 
daies of Christmas. The antientest master 
of the revels is, after dinner and supper, to 
sing @ carroll, or song, and command other 
gentlemen, then there present, to sing with 
him and the company; and so it was very 
decently performed.” 

’ The above quotation lets us into the mys- 
teries of. Chri as maintained by our 
ancestors, in which we see that, after the 
lapse of’ many generations, the custom has 
not’ very materially altered,— what little 
change ge Mabe taken: place being deci- 
dedly ‘for best: the rude mirth of the 
“olden times of good Queen Bess” not ex- 
actly suiting modern tastes. 

Carols at this period were, no — di- 
F 
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vided into two kinds; the one of a scriptural 
character, having the birth of Christ for its 
theme, which were sung in churches and 
through the streets by wandering singers, as 
at present, ushering in the Christmas-day. 
The other kind, as the previous’ extract from 
Dugdale would tend strongly to confirm, were 
of a decided convivial ter, and well 
adapted for feasting and merriment; in fact, 
we may look upon this kind as nothing more 
than songs, whose usual theme, of course, 





would be cheer, mirth, and Christmas 
merry-~ : they, doubtless, were sung in 
h , not of Christ day itself, but of the 


feasting usually made on that day by persons 
of all classes. 

These convivial, or, as Tusser calls them, 
“ jollie carolls,” were sung by the united 
strength of the company, or by the itinerant 
minstrels who —* attended the feasts for 
that purpose, during the daily revelry and mirth, 
at the houses of the great and wealthy, through- 
out the whole of Christmas. This was a time 
of harvest for them, and well they would exert 
themselves to reap their reward. 

Carols of this kind are called “ Wassel 
Songs,” and may be traced back to the An- 
glo-Normans, who were very prone to convi- 
vialify, and encouraged anything that was 
in the least likely to extend’ or confirm the 
custom. 

In the northern, and some of the midland 
counties of England, carol singing is not yet 
obsolete; and, in the metropolis, we may 
sometimes hear a poor, half-clad, hungry iti- 
nerant, croaking out in a most lamentable 
drawl, a “God rest you, merry gentlemen!” 
which ought to be sung to our old tune, which, 
however, they mostly forget. I never see these 
poor, shivering beings, without re; ing the 
fallen state of the minstrels, who, in the olden 
times, used to infuse mirth into the souls of 
our stalwart ancestors, and make their homes 
ring again with their lusty lungs. “ Times 
are changed,” said Goldsmith ; and well he 
might; whilst listening to some poer croaker, 
drawling out one of his own ballads in the 
street 


Carol singing seems now to have located 
itself in “ Land’s-end” and its neighbour- 
hood; for Cornish carol chanting decidedly 
carries away the palm from the rest of 
their brethren; and most of those sung, 
are very old, being, in fact, mostly preserved 
by tradition among the inhabitants: of that 
quarter. Tradition states, they are up- 
wards of three centuries old; which is most 
likely true; and many of the singers, even 
now, learn them traditionally as well as the 
music, which they preserve very faithfully: 
the same may be said of some of the ballads 
and ballad-singers. 

In order to give the reader an idea of -the 
humble effusions of these poets, I shall give 
them four verses of a provincial one which I 
picked up in the city of York some years 
since; it is on coarse, whity-brown paper, 
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and “Imprinted at Yorke By J T. 1672.” It 
is adorned with a most extraordinary speci- 
men of wood engraving, such, indeed, as would 
make Albert Durer stare no little were he 
alive to see it:— 
“ God speede ye well, my merrie friendis 
Soot sores} Sl io ae smwot, | 
Which up to suk tine onlay lastes. 
Merrie ladies and geutlemen eke I trowe 
Will funne fynde for themsel 
Merrie laddes cold weather ye care notte, 
Whyle I can boyles ye furmity goode and hotte. 
Good my maydes, and right merrie be, 
Shepherds come home from golden Held 
To grete ye with their fine ballad tales. 


Upe boyes upe and be ye early housewifes lark, 
Rise a runue oh at ea and: 
And cake of plum and ly cheese will she give, 
And merrie make ye w the yale time live.” 


There = some words in this provincial 
imen require explanation: mas 
me often, and is now, in the north, called 
yule time, and there is still extant a cere- 
mony of putting the “ yule log” ‘on the fire, 
which always is done in the north country 
farm-houses to this day. The log is carried 
in state, and deposited on the fire, and there it 
is kept burning for a day or two. 

Furmity, mentioned in the last line of the 
second verse, is a mess made of creed wheat, 
which they use for breakfast, dinner, and tea, 
during the Christmas. This, though quite 
common in the north, is unknown to the me- 


=. 

e last verse alludes to a custom also still 
extant in that part of the country: the boys 
get up early to go a “ Christmas boxing,” 
and he who first arrives at any farm-house is 
called the “ Early bird,” and gets a few pence 
and a slice of plum-cake and cheese; whilst 
those who come after are obliged to be content 
with the cheese and cake, without the pence. 
The boys often are out, 2 for “ boxes,” 
before daylight in that part of the country, 
the inhabitants usually rising early on Christ- 
mas.day to put the “glorious pudding in the 

t. 

All these customs have been followed for cen- 
turies, and their origin is probably lost in 
tradition. “ Plow Monday” is also yet kept 
up, with some slight appearance o nirth, 
in the north: — of men and women go 
from house to house, dancing in the Morice 
fashion. 

Having given a specimen of the old pro- 
vincial carol, I cannot finish this little essay 
without extracting the following capital old 
song from a curious, and no less rare, collec- 
tion of provincial songs ; I presume it is not 
known, and shall not, therefore, hesitate to 
quote it:— 


Mye boyes come here 

‘Theres capital cheere 

Tis Christmas tyme, let myrthe goe rounde 
With a flaggon of Ale, bye tyme well brown’d, 
Drinke boyes drinke 


And never thinke 


Of crustie old t his scythe and his glasse, . 
———— — 


waye passe. 
Drink and be wise 
—— tom he 

1) care t rs 
The Old Year, he shall dye, mid plenty of chore 
Mye boyes, come passe 
Your empty 
And fill with ale, as the world is of strife, 
And toaste to the widow, the maide and the wife. 
Come, drink success, 
You cannot do less, 
To the new coming yere, may it be loaded with funne, 


And ne'er bring us worse than the old one has done. 


This judging by the style and the paper 
on which it is it = on a fiy-sheet, 
I should refer back to the middle of the seven- 


teenth century; and it appears to me to be a 
specimen, and has the advantage of not 

ing much known. 
The only remnants of the olden Christmas in 
the metropolis, is the decorating of churches, 


the custo: feasting, and the no less well- 
known “ boring.” : 


The “ Waits” have taken the place of the 
itinerant minstrels, and, in my estimation, 
these peripatetic musicians are not altogether 
unworthy of their hire. I had the pleasure, a 
few nights since, to be awakened out of a “ most 
sweet slumber” to listen to the noise of a bugle, 
horn, fiddle, and fife; strange as the mixture of 
music may be, I thought the thing pretty: most 
likely it was the novelty, and not the ty, 
of the we 

In York, I well recollect the waits mus- 
tered a good band, both of instruments and 
voices; and, when pealing through the quiet 
streets of that venerable city, have always 
thought them unrivalled. 

In conclusion, it may be as well to observe, 
that the first — collection of carols was 
published by de Worde, in the year 


1521 ; the *2 of this work is as fol- 


lows:— 

Thus endeth the Christmasse Carolles, 
newly imprinted at London, in the 
the by Wynkyn de’ Worde 

sunne 
the Yare of our lorde 
MDXXI 


———— — 





RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON. 
BY DR. RUDGE. 


Lord Byron and Miss Chaworth. 
In a correspondence on the olden wri 
published by Dr. Rudge, occurs the following 
interesting anecdote of Lord Byron:—Lady 
Temple, in one of her letters previous to her 
lines of ny Lord Biron 
ines of m ron to his wife.” Who 
was he Lord B.t * 


‘ y Tem- 
ple wrote this letter. Apropos.—I may here 

















relate an — anecdote of Lord B 
It is well known 
Chaworth was the fest love of the Pozr—the 
poeta nascitur of our day. He once men- 
tioned the circumstance to myself, and I per- 
fectly remember the occasion upon which the 
Conversation took place, and subsequent in- 
formation and events have impressed it more 
strongly on my memory. We had been laying 

—* at — feu, —— of which he = 
once lc ‘ond, and on retiring to the 
study he threw himself on the sofa, apparently 
exhausted. Among other books on the sofa, 
was a volume of Moore’s poems: on express- 
ing my admiration of several stanzas he read 
aloud to me, he remarked that they wero not 
original, and he could repeat the parallelisms 
in two or three instances. I requested him 
to do g0, and also to write them down in his 
copy, of which he afterwards made me a pre- 
sent, and from which I now transcribe as 
follows what he wrote:— 

MOORE. 
“ And I will send you home . 
If you will pat back —— 
Parallel in Suckling. 
“I thee send me back m 5 
— 1 cannot have —S 


MOORE. 
“ "Tis not that I t to find 
A more devoted, fond, and true one, 
With rosier cheek or sweeter mind— 
Enough for me that she’s a new one.” 
Parallel in Rowe. 
“ ‘Tis not because I love you less, 
Or think you not a true one. 
But if the truth I must confess, 
T always lov'd a new one.” 


I know not what associations were passing in 
his mind as he finished writing, but he sud- 
denly started up, and with an eye of fire and 
intelligence—and who that has ever seen him 


a friendly letter in the following ing; but 
th “ t was not 


able to avail myself, and I es —8* on 
many accounts regretted it. In looking over 
some papers lately, I found copies of two let- 
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q one of which was addressed to an old 
a lady of the name of friend 


, Mr. R., and the other to Sir G. A. R., 
Bart. In —— in been —* —* 
more parti respecting .» is the 
following extract; and, as it is not with- 
out its interest, consid his subsequent 
fame and the false estimate I had then formed 
upon two points; namely, his future powers 
as an orator, and his writings as a poet, I will 
transfer the account to this page:—* We have 
had under this roof for some time past Lord 
Byron, who will leave us in a day or two for 
Scotland. He is a sensible, and, what a noble- 
man should be, a most courteous and fascinat- 
ing young man; he has infinite wit and humour, 
with a dash now and then of sarcasm, on the 
literary writers and political characters of the 
day, but I thought him too severe and caustic 
on the conduct of your friend Mr. C., whom I 
lately met at your table, in reference to what 
many regard, and among others yourself, as a 
master-stroke of policy. With this exception, 
he is every thing that is delightful in manner 
and conversation; and when the time comes 
in which he will take his seat in the House of 
Lords, I have little doubt he will prove one 
of its most disti: ed m as well as 
one of the most eloquent ers of the day; 
for he has every accomp ent to render 
him such. He has what is a sine qua non in 
an orator—a most tenacious memory—he is 
seldom or ever at a loss for the most choice 
and accurate |: in which to clothe his 
sentiments, and a mind richly stored with 
classical and historical literature—a sweet 
and melodious voice—a fine and handsome 
person—and manners the most dignified and 
engaging he cannot fail to su He has 
a great facility too in writing verses, of which, 
from the specimens he has let me read, I do 
not think so hi ly as of his other qualifica- 
tions. Of his facility in composing, I had a 
proof the other day. While giving me an ac- 
count, as we were walking, of the Cambridge 
examinations, he made an abrupt pause in his 
conversation—he seemed under considerable 
excitement, took out his pencil, and with the 
utmost rapidity wrote some twenty or thirty 
lines on a piece of paper in a copy of Little’s 
poems, which I have now in my possession, 
and of which he afterwards made me a present 
on leaving. When he had finished, he apolo- 

ized for his apparent rudeness, and added, 

Ah! this is the way that I put down the 
thoughts that occur to me at the moment—the 
vis poetica, if it ever come, must come sponta- 
neously, and I could as soon fly as ascend the 
mount (Parnassus) at the bidding of myself, or 
at the call of another!” This representation 
of himself I believe 10 be perfectly accurate. 
Many years after this incident was recorded, 
T met him by accident in one of the streets 
leading to the theatre. It was at the time at 
which Kean was in the meridian of his histri- 
onic glory; and of Kean, to whom the con- 
versation then led, he remarked, that his was 
the ne plus ultra of good acting—perfect in 
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every conceivable point, —**2* some 
personal disadvantages with which he to 
contend; and in this opinion I expressed my 
acquiescence, adding, that I had often. men- 
tioned to some of my friends my regret “that 
you, who were so able to embody the stron; 
passions in the most powerful 
not, as yet, produced.a tragedy, in which the 
talents of this unrivalled actor might still 
farther be tested,” and I even p! him to 
sit down—I had —— —— tho word, 
but he checked me, giving a significant 
look, said, “ si¢ down—I never could sit dovan 
to compose. Mind you not what. I once told 
you? what I do, is done at the inspiration of 
the moment—I must be tasked to nothing; 
and the mechanism of writing, which I detest, 
has only been employed to record what has 
occurred to my mind spontaneously, while 
riding on horseback, moving on my legs, or 
lying in my bed;* however,. perhaps I may, 
some time or other.” He then expatiated, at 
some length, on the peculiar.points in which 
the excellencies.of Kean were exhibited, and 
quoted several passages, in the delivery of 
which he was. unrivalled; and he ended by 
saying, that he was to appear that 2* in 
one of his most splendid parts—Richard III 
—and. that I must accompany. him, Mind 
you be with me at five o’clock, and, after tak- 
ing a mutton-chop, you shall accompany. me 
to the theatre, Hi T'll point. out to you what 
I think inimitable acting, and the very em- 
bodying, in attitude, look, and. manner, of 
what the poet, could he witness the exhibitio 
would pronounce his fancy had created. 
lament I did not afte: take a minute, 
according to my usual custom, of his conver- 
sation, and mark the partic passages to 
which he referred. It struck me at the time, 
that his criticisms were no less just, than were 
his remarks striking and original. I went to 
the theatre with him, and I need not add, 
that I enjoyed a rich treat; and after the 
play, Kean came to his box—the first and the 
only time I was ever in the company of that 
great actor. 


.WIDOW’S VEILS. 
Way does a veil of deepest dye, 
Form part of widow’s gear 
Its folds can hide a tearful eye 
—Or eye that wants a tear ! 


® Since the above was written, I have read his life 
by Galt, and within these few weeks, the “ Idler in 
ltaly,” by the highly-talented and beautiful Countess 
of Blessington. The latter is an enchanting work ; 
and with that part of it, in which she an account 
of her intercourse, &c., with Lord Byron, when at 
Genoa, I was, of course, particularly interested, from 
knowing his lordship when young, and esteeming him 
when in more advanced years; with respect to the 
lameness, to which both of these writers advert, it was 
acarcely perceptible, and I had been in his company 
several days before I remarked it. 1 have often ed, 
with him at cricket ; and it never occurred to me, that 
it was any disfigurement to his person, or any impedi- 
ment to his movements in manly and stirring 
exercise. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS. 
(Concluded from page 418.) 

The Mount Carbon Railroad.—This Com- 
pany was incorporated in the spiring of 1829, 
and the railroad was begun in the succeeding 
October. It commences at Mount Carbon. 


passes thence through the 
gap of Mountain, following the valley 
of the Schuylkill to Morrisville. It here leaves 
the Schu ikil, at its ion with the Nor-. 
woegian c, stretc up the ee of the 
latter, and crossing it several times ; hence it 


runs directly through Pottsville to the Forks, 
a distance of 6,208 feet from the — The 
East Branch is 14,200 feet in length. It 
passes through the Peach Mountain track, 
and terminates ** Flowery Field tract, 
&c. The West h commences at Marys- 
ville, and is 16,400 feet in length. This rail- 
road has a width ofseventy-eight feet surface, 
occupied by a double track from the head of 
both branches to the commencement of the 
piers at Mount Carbon, where a third track 
is added. Each track is four feet and a half 
inches wide. At every distance of eight feet 
a drain eighteen inches in depth, and filled 
with broken stone, crosses to the side ditches, 
the stone forming a bed on which the sleepers 
rest. On the slee which are of oak, cra- 
dies or cheek-blocks of the same material are 
— —— 
w , being thereby elevated above the part 
of the sleeper that — the horse-path. In 
some places, however, the cheek-blocks and 
sleepers are in one solid piece. The rails are of 
oak, and on the main line, are uniformly six 
inches by ten: but on both branches the rails of 
the ascending track are six inches by eight. On 
the heavy track, the rails are of the same di- 
mensions as on the main line. Theiron plates 
on which the wheels run are two inches wide; 
ps age a ths — — beyilled on the 
, al ving il-holes counter-sunk, 
the heads being trimmed off to prevent jarring. 
The cost of this railroad was 100,000 dollars. 

The Schuylkill Valley Railroad. — This 
commences at Port Carbon, and terminates at 
Tuscarora, a distance of ten miles. There are 
fifteen lateral railroads intersecting it, the 
distances of which combined amount to about 

i miles. The main stem consists of a 
double track, the laterals have but a single 
track. The cost of the main stem was 5,500 
dollars per mile: that of the laterals 2,600 
dollars per mile. ; 

The Schuylkill. Railroad, is thirteen. miles 
in length, consists of a double track, and cost 
7,000 dollars per mile. 

The Mill-Creek, Railroad commences at 
Port Carbon, and extends up Mill Creek, four 
miles. . This road consists of a single track, and 
cost about 14,000 dollars. There are about 
three miles of lateral railroads, intersecting the 


main stem, which cost about 2,000/, per mile. 
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The West Branch Railroad. -This com- 
mences at Schuylkill Haven, and terminates 
at the foot of the Broad Mountain. The length 
of the road, including the West Branch, is fif- 
teen miles. The main stem hasa double track, 
the cost was upwards of 15(),000 dollars. There 
are also about five miles of lateral road inter- 
secting it, which consists of a single track, the 
average cost of the laterals was about 2,000 
dollars per mile. 

The Pinegrove Railroad.—This extends 
from the mines to the Swatara feeder, a dis- 
tance of five miles. This road cost about 


30,0002. 

The Little Schuylkill Railroad, commences 
at Port Clinton, and extends up the stream to 
the mines at T. a distance of about 


canal with the coal bed in Carbondale. 

It is sixteen miles in length, and overcomes 

an elevation of 800 feet. This rise is sur- 

mounted by five inclined planes, in three and 

@ half miles, each from 2,000 to 3,000 feet in 

The cars are drawn up by stationary 

engines, The railroad consists of a * 

track of wooden rails, capped with iron. o 
cost was 6,500/. per mile. 

The Cartral Railroad, extends from Potts- 
ville down the valley of the Shamokin Creek 
to Sunbury, which is near the junction of the 
Susquehanna with its western branch. 

The West Chester Railroad, leads from 
the Borough of West Chester, which is twenty- 
three miles west of Philadelphia to Paoli, 
where it joins the Philadelphia and Columbia 
Railroad 


The Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad, 
—The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad,—The 
Alleghany Portage Railroad, are other grand 
works, to which we must refer the reader who 
desires information upon them, to the works 
of Mr. Tredgold, and Mr. Wood, and the Re- 
ports of the engineers themselves. 

The Manchester Railroad, is in Chester- 
field, County Virginia. It extends from Man- 
chester to the coal mines. It consists of a 
single track, and is thirteen miles in length. 

The Charleston and Hamburg Railroad. 
—This extends from Charleston to Hamburg, 
on the Savannah river, opposite Augusta. It 
consists of two divisions; the eastern division, 
from Charleston to Edisto river, is sixty-two 
and a half miles in length. The western divi- 
sion, from Edisto to Hamburg, is seventy miles 
in length. The road is constracted of wood, 
with tracks of iron, and is designed for steam 
locomotives. This was undertaken by the 
South Carolina Canal and Railroad Company, 
which, however, afterwards received pecuniary 
assistance from the State of South Carolina. 

Lastly we have to notice the 

Lake Pontchartrain Railroad.—This is 
about four miles and a half in length, and ex- 
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tends from Lake Pontchartrain to New Or- 
leans. It consists: of'a single track. It is 
perfectly straight, and nearly level, the ascent 
and descent being only sixteen inches. The 
rails weigh thirty-five pounds per yard. The 
cost was 15,000 dollars per mile. The company 
by which it was constructed was incorporated 
in January, 1830, with exclusive privileges 
for twenty-five years. The road was finished, 
and opened on April-16, 1831. An act of 
Congress was obtained by the company in the 
session preceding, establishing port of entry 
on Lake Pontchartrain. The company upon 
this constructed an artificial harbour and 
breakwater in the lake at the termination of 
the Railroad. This port is called Port Pont- 
chartrain. 


Here we conclude our catalogue, such being 
the greater part of those which have come 
into active operation : were we to enumerate 
the numbers which daily arise, schemes for 
forming other extensive lines, or even those 
which, with better chance of completion, are 
being incorporated, and have commenced upon 
their plans, the list would swell itself to ten- 
fold its present length. But these we have 
altogether eschewed : scheme aud bubblecom- 


Not, however, that many of those plans, which 





WE cannot more appropriately close the 
columns of our volume, nor present a more 
delectable treat to our numerous than 
inserting these beautifully written 
THOUGHTS ON ETERNITY. 

“ Futurity ! how vast the range of thought 
that single word opens to our view ! Veet 
indeed, for it is without horizon. We are 
about to raise the calm and steadfast eye of 
faith and hope, through and beyond time, 
into eternity. Let us call to mind the angel’s 
admonition, ‘Put off thy shoes from off th 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
holy ground.’ “Let the shade of true humility 
be upon our brow, lest our gaze be dazzled ; 
and not for one moment let our right hand 
quit the open page of divine truth, lest imagi- 
nation wander. May light from that sacred 
page be shed upon our hearts, that readi 
we may learn, and as we learn believe, an 
believing prove, that not in vain for us has 
the command been given to ‘Search the 
Scriptures.’ 

“When we remember that the whole human 
race, in one constantly flowing tide, are year 
by year drawing nearer towards a new state 
of existence, which is inevitable, and will be 
eternal, well might inquiry into the nature of 
that existence be felt to be most deeply impor-' 
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tant, even were it of remote expectation ; but 
when we are sensible that ere another sun 
goes down, we ourselves may be among those 
summoned, and are, therefore, at all times on 
the threshold of eternity, how momentous does 
the interest become ! 
seek to obtain as near and correct a view as is 
permitted of that futurity so soon to be the 
resent. Gratefull id we rejoice if, step 
y step, we find the prospect before us in- 
cronang beauty and majesty as we proceed; 
and f —— — ——— 
couragement will it we ive 
the apprehension of death hourly more 
faint,and his certain approach become welcome 
rather than fearful, as the sublime hopes and 
— of immortality and happiness increase 
stre and earnestness. en 
“Will it be said that such study is beyond 
* —2— Here is the answer. 
+ is the privilege istinguishing ct 
ter of a rational being to be able to look for- 
ward into futurity, and to consider his actions, 
not only with respect to the present advantage 
or eS a arising from them, but to view 
them in their consequences through all the 
parts of time in which himself may possibly 
exist. If, therefore, we value the privilege 
of being reasonable ep the only way to 
preserve it is to make use of it; and, by ex- 
tending our views into all the scenes of futu- 
rity in which we ourselves must bear a part, 
to lay the foundation of solid and durable 
happiness.’ ‘ 
One word more. This is addressed to be- 
lievers only! To the infidel I would briefly 
write, but * — ee. 2* if it 
were ible, ay, but, O man, who art 
thou that repliest against God? Shall the 
thing formed say to him that formed it, why 
has thou made me thus? ‘Shall the clay say 
to him that. fashioneth it, what makest thou ? 
Wo unto him that striveth with his Maker!’ 
Can everlasting truth be made untruth by 
thine unbelief? Does the light cease to be 
ight because the blind man says, ‘I see not?’ 
ou preferest to be as the beasts that pe- 
rish; the option is not given thee. It might 
please thee to forego the possibility of happi- 
ness 80 thou escape the possibility of punish- 
ment ; but the. body only can die. Thy soul 
must live, whether thou wouldest have it so or 
not. Oh! choose then, for thou canst, while 
there is time, between lasting peace and end- 
less anguish—the anguish of comprehending 
too late the mercy thou hast despised, the 
<< state of being thou hast thrown from 
ee,””* 
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Tortoise Shell.—This highly-prized aqua- 
tic production, when caught by the eastern 
islanders, is suspended over a fire, kindled im- 

* © Froma truly: excellent work, “The Philosophy 


of Happy Futurity, established on the sure’ Evidence 
of the ‘Bi ” By William Merry, Esq. 


isely, then, may we i 


any subsequent period, it is as- 
serted that the unhappy read nakonaes to 
@ second ordeal of rewarding its captors 
this time, however, with only a thin shell. Thi 
if true, shows more policy and skill than ten- 
derness in the method thus adopted by the 
islanders; it is a questionless proof, too, of te- 
nacity of life in the animal, and must farther 
be accounted a very fact in natural 
history.— Singapore Chronicle. 

Impulses—The man of mere impulses does 
not know when he is „or what can make 
him so; he is contin resorting to the 
pleasures of sense, one after another; and 
a very little of the novelty is over, he finds no 
pleasure in any of them. One and all, they 
are fatigue to the body, and weariness to the 
spirit; and though, in proportion as he can 
afford it,‘the ingenuity of thousands is con- 
stantly upon the rack to find him all that is 
choice and varied in bodily delight, a very 
large portion of his time is consumed in ennut 
and utter wretchedness, which thie man whose 
mind is occupied never feéls.— Robert Mudie. 

A new comet is said to have been discovered 
in the constellation of Virgo, by M. Gallee. 

Curious Discovery.—A lesson has 
just been read to antiquaries and virtuosi, by a 
remarkable discovery in the British Museum. 
The famous Portland Vase, the pride of an- 
cient, and wonder of modern art,—the theme 
of many an essay, and many a ic, has 
let in a new light upon the fctih le representa- 
tions of antiquity. A few weeks ago it was 
deemed necessary to wash this noble relic, in 
order to remove the accumulated dust of ages; 
when, lo! almost every was found to be 
designated by an inscription, and the purport 
and procession of the whole vase (we believe) 
—8 be thereby —— We * not yet 

an opportunity of examining this memo- 
rable pln 2 but can state that the the- 
ories of the late Mr. Payne Knight and Mr. 
Christie are utterly overturned by the facts 
now ascertained. When we consider. how 
admirably these theories were made out, and 
how satisfactory they appeared to be, need 
we repeat that this is a strange lesson to an- 
tiquaries and virtuosit—Lit. Gasette. 

Insane persons, on an average, eat twice as 
much as sane persons, and they absolutely 
require more food than people in sound mind 
and body.—Knight, on Insanity. 

True charity takes from man more than she 
gives ; for unobserved in silence she steals out 
of his soul the poison of sorrow. 

LONDON: Printed and published by J. LIMBIRD, 
143, str nd, (near Somerset House); and sold 
Booksellers and Newsmen.—In !’ ARIS, by al: the Booh- 
sellers. —In FRANCFORT, CHARLES JUGEL, 
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